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REVIEW. 
THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR....1829. 
(Concluded. | 

Farewe.i—Allston Gibbes. 
talk with a jingle to it. 

Power or Love—Engraving by Durand. Ver- 
ses by J. N. Barker. The design of the engraving is 
wonderfully fine—the languor and submissiveness 
of the eye and the two fore-paws of the dragon—or 
“ dragon-fly,” inimitable—the engraving itself muddy, 
though on some accounts very superior to the aver- 
age tolerable engravings of our day. Verses playful 





More newspaper 





and free—nothing more. 


‘* Beware then lady, no one knows 
What courser Love may choose to try, 
The storm—the odour of the rose, 
The dragon—or the dragon-fly.”’ 
Sone—VJ. P. Brace. How odd that ever since 
L. E. L. published ber poetry, all our makers of | 
poetry put three initials to their names. 
here is pretty: though two of the lines are in bad | 
English (on the authority of our Bards), and the first 
stanza is repeated, whereby at adollar a page, twenty- | 
five cents or so were saved by Mr. J. P. B. 





‘When | 
thou wert still with me.’—there’s English for you. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; 
} 


Stanzas—L. M. Francis. Very pretty lines. 
They refer to childhood. ‘ 
** Then my glad thoughts were few and free ; 
They came but to depart ; 
And did not ask where heaven could be— 
*T was in my little heart.”’ 
THE PLAGUE oF BLOop+By ————-. What 
an ear these poetry-people must have. 
‘* All—all lie there blasted beueath His power.”’ 
A line which you are to read. 
** All—all lie there blas-ted’, beneath His power.” 


And yet here we have a little of the true music | 


of language. 
—"‘* One whose lip 

But lately wore the smile of bridal joy, 

Still midst the tresses of her glossy hair, 

The consecrated orange-flowers are seen.”’ 

Crumpled roses, and all the wealth of an orien- 
tal flower garden would not have been so worthy of 
a bride. 


Tue Bower or Content—S. J. Hale. A, 


hs ce || very sensible, good sort of old-fashioned poetry: that one word alone is enough to prove the author a 
$ || charged with a meaning however that cannot be || 


spoken too highly of. 
Tue Britisn captives at Rome—H. Sigour- 


ney. Good ;—but the authoress, if she had never |, 


read Mrs. Hemans’s poetry, nor seen a late prose 


work—the title of which I forget—describing the 


Puttosorny or Wuist—C. W. Thomson.— | behaviour of the British Barbarians before the as- 
Three initials here too! The veriest almanac, rid- || .embled power and arrogance of Rome,would never | 
die-me-ree poetry that ever disgraced a tolerable |! jaye thought of making such poetry about such | 


book, 


Tis only he, who void of guile, 


Knows that he has a right to smile, 
And tells his heart the same. [Stupendous 


An Oup Man Revisitine, &c.—I. McLellan.— | 
Where is the scene of this story laid? in this coun- | 
try or over-sea? If in this country, why the red- | 
deer, the cottage, and the cabin-door—the cypress and 
the pale birch—if not in this country—why not? Very 
every-dayish kind of talk, and none the better for 
being in what is now called blank verse— 


** Blank verse indeed !—the very name you've hit, 
For blank it is of either sense or wit.”’ 





| 
| 


A Tate or Porctiers—J. K. Paulding. Anoth- |; 


er good story by the author of that with the untrans- | 
lateable name to it. Mr. Paulding has many rivals— } 
enough and to spare—in this department of storytel- || 
ling; but in the other,as I said before, he has no su- 
perior, hardly any rival. The dialogue here is very | 
free and spirited, and the tale more dramatic than || 
I should have hoped for from this author. N. B. || 
Altogether a mistake here. The story is not ac- || 
knowledged—and I have no right to charge Mr. P. || 
with the authorship. 

Caapreaupe Paitte—Picture by Rubens—En- 
graving by Humphrys —poetry by James McHenry. 

The Chapeau de Paille—the straw hat)—so cal- 
led from ong figure in the piece, a very fat, frowsy, 
fishy-looking woman with a straw bat, is a pieture 
which it would be no easy thing for any body to 
borrow, or beg, or steal, or copy from. It has been 
sold for about twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
engraving by Humphrys—what Humphrys?—not 
Win. formerly of Philadelphia, and row of London 
(y birth an Jrishman)—is a wretched affair. The 
poetry by J. McHenry 














|! men. 


Bennavar—J. K. Paulding. All that was said 


be with more propriety said here. The story is a 
good story ; but nevertheless, not to be compared 
with the other by Mr. P , with the abominable 
name to it. 
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| 
| 
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like four fifths of the book, so far as the poetry is 
concerned, hardly worthy of a village newspaper. 
‘* And there the veteran’s war-wrought form 
The soldiers of Marengo’s field, 
Inured to battle, and tostorm, 
Of Lion-heart, unused to yield.” 


But how do you read this? (p. 202.) 


‘* O’er the bronzed towers of the Czar.’’ 

Towers being-one syllable, instead of two, the 
rhythm is exactly the same as if he had written 

**O’er the bronzed roofs of the Czar.’’ 

To a Merzor—V. Carey. 

Lines To an oLp Towern—J. W. Stebbins 
Very good—very—altogether above the average 
poetry of these books,whether English or American. 
The path of ages here is a sublime idea. ~ 


‘** A gloom ison thee dark and deep 
And all thy bright and brave, 

Beneath the path of ages sleep, 
In a forgotten grave.”’ 


And the following verse too—the word up here, 





—_—_—_ 


man of genius. 
‘* Thy pillar’d hall, where knight and king, 


| In banquet crowned the cup, 


t} i about Mr. Paulding, in the remarkson Poictiers, may | 


| 


“A pure spring bubbled forth from | 


beneath a rock, and wandered about like a snake in | 


the grass, diffusing a richer tint of green wherever it 
passed.” 
** He stands, with folded arms to see, 
However thirsty he may be, 
Its young tide rippling cheerfully, 
And round about in murmurs stealing, 
Now running there and hiding here, 
As ’twere some living thing in fear ; 
And still ten thousand tints revealing, 
Like serpent in the grass concealing.”’ 
Devruian Ope. 


The richer tint of green, is fromthe livelier green 


|| of Thompson. 


Tue Last pays or Youtra—J. H. Nichols. 


|| Three more initials! I wonder if every body with 
|| three letters to his name has not betaken himself to 


said three letters; or are all these names fictitious? 
What say you to this italic line, however, Mr. J. 
H. N. 
** And I danced, and I sung, and 1 laughingly bore 
To my fair little mates wreaths of flowers.to deck, 
Our ivory foreheads, where clusters of gold 


Hung so bright—could you think they would ever grow 
old ?”” 


Flowers, my dear friend, have but one sylla- 
ble for a name: hours and flowers rhyme together, 
each as one syllable ; sojdo higher and fire. Yet Mr. 
Nichols, notwithstanding this ignorance of quantity, 
has a touch of real poetry in his nature. 


Hath now the cold winds murmuring, 
All revelry is up.”’ 


SoLtirupe—W. D. L. Three more initials! 
and lo! the consequence. 


‘* Whom can it lend its friendly shade when Sol with 
fervor glows.”’ 


Cexia’s Smite—Allston Gibbes. Very fair. 
Hesrration—painted by R. Farrier. (Who is 
he?) Engraved by Kearny—Song by J. N. Barker.— 
of the best things in the book, though it does contain 
a line like a mill-stone. 
** Dost thou doubt thy lover’s truth, 
Cannot prayers move thee, lassie ?”’ 
Prayers too is a word of one syllable. Just ask 
how the line would go with a one syllable word in 


|| the place of prayers. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 





|| poetry since L. E. L. appeared, in consequence of |, 


1} 


| 





Boropino—T. Fisher. Schoolboy poetry—and 





Cannot J move thee lassie? 

Contrasts or Memory—Heavy as lead. 

Tue Catrnoric—by Miss Francis ? or Mrs. Sig- 
ourney? A sober,good sort of a story, with nothing 
very remarkable in it. 

Eeyrtian Matpen—S. S. Boyd. Very pretty 
verses—but query to the‘music here; show me a 
mouth able to read or sing it. 

«It gleamed again—then came the flush 

_ That mantled in young love’s first blush.”’ 

Sranzas—J. P. Brace. Here we have a feeling 
that may produce poetry hereafter. 

** How beautiful is night ! 
The sky is blue before me; 
In all their mildest light, 

The stars are moving o’er me. 
The blandest air is breathing near, 
The balmiest gale is blowing ; 

With dulcet swell, each little nil 
From purest fount is flowing.’’ 


Soui.oguy or A Dueituist—E. M. Chandler.— 
Three more initials! Any thing but poetry here— 
any thing but what such a subject would have yield- 
ed to the solicitations of a poet. 

Tue Snow Fiaxe—H. F. Gould. Three more 
initials! Happy and free versification here; ideas 
poetical ; and language very fair. But, as usual, how 


irst is clever; the second excellent: the third one. 
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are we to get over this line—jessamine should be | 
jasmine. 

‘* In the jessamine bloom the anemone.”’ 

Tue Furure—/. M. Wells. Very beautiful | 
and womanish: brimful of what we love to see in | 
the poetry of our sisters—individuality. 


** The flowers, the many flowers 

That all along the smiling valley grew, 
While the sun lay for hours 

Kissing from off their dripping lids the dew : 
The breeze—the gentle breeze 

That wandered like a frolic child at play, 
Loitering ’mid blossomed trees, 

Trailing their stolen sweets along its way, 
No more adventuresome,’’ &c. 
Youtrn—R. Sweeny. 


here, well expressed. 


Some good thoughts 


‘** For Time while he sped like an arrow of light, 
So muffled his wings, that no passing sigh 
Escaped frum their plumage to mark his flight. 
¥ # * * x 
And now every flap of Time’s heavy wing 

Sounds the knell of some pleasure forever past.’ 

The “bleal: world,” however is—taken with 
leave—from Tom Moore, 

Tue Lavy or Ruraven—engraving by Long- 
acre, (said to be from a head by Vandyck)—Siory 
by The first, fair and fleshy, though rather 
destitute of strength and character: the second 





somewhat charged witht he high-bred, coquettish air 
of the Vandyck Portraits; the third so well done 
that I can see but one fault in it—its brevity. 
S. Eckard. Not 
scolding at—one line however is dripping with the 


Sranzas—Frederick worth 
odour of true poetry. 
* To see the enchanted wreath of life forever fall apart.’ 
A New Year’s Orrertnc—bL. M. Francis. 
Quite unworthy of Miss L. M. F. or Mrs. L. M. C. 
For such a woman to talk such stuff as the follow- 
ing for poetry, is—I will not say what now. 
** But one whose noble, generous soul 


Spurns aflectation’s mean control. 
* e * 


Around thy path may the dancing hours 
Scatter wreaths of radiant flowers.”’ 
And yet some of the ideas are worthy of her— 
and so is a good deal of the language. 
——-———*‘ Health’s mantling glow 
Filits like asun-blush over snow. 
x ¥ 


(Bad) 


I dare not think, majestic maid, 

Thy soul-lit beauty e’er can fade— 

And may it not! I would that thou 
With gentle lip and lofty brow, 

And the changing light of*thy lucid eye 


"> 


Shouldst live on earth immortally ! 

Vistons or Youtn—pho! pish! 
** As mournful echoes fondly cling (shat is, fuolish’y cling) 
Around the minster bell.’’ 


More properly, po 





pish. 
W. Three 


A wixture of good poet- 


Rires—C, Thomson. 


more letters to one name ! 


FUNERAL 


ry with sheer goose-gabble. 

It is an holy hour of quiet—(for a holy—does 
Mr. C. W. T. pronounce holy ’oly? 
thography is proper enough.) 

Tae Emierant’s Daventer—Richard Penn 
Smith. Three more letters a piece! 
dently written without any view to the catastrophe, 


If so, his or- 


A story evi- 


‘I'wo or three generations are disposed of, and ma- 
terials enough, worthily managed, to have made a 
volume—in about forty pages—at a dollar a page! 
Mr. R. P. S. however has a good talent for story- 
telling, though he trips and flounders prodigiously 

° A ’ ‘ 
at times—For Ex.: 


“It was not Jong (p. 257) before the casement 
opened, anda smiling face peered among (why not say 
through 2—it were altogether more melodious and more 
proper) among the green foliage, with dips that might 
have been mistaken for buds of the vine.”’ 





ers were so infatuated and so obstinate, and so per- 





Gad-a-mercy boy! and why not? How know . advise Mpsars. Carey, Lea and Carey, to wove_ their 
you but they were buds of the vine? Buds of the , Stories made to oruer, by summebvody who knows how 
vine, forsooth! It reminds one of the aniellujst lips '| t0 dovetail a few pages of meaning to a picture. 
mentioned by Willis, in a page of poetry which he || We don’t want an Academy-label, nor a Somerset- 
meant to be very fine—very—about a twelvemonth || house extract in the Souvenir. 
ago. Lips ofa clear lively purple—quoth W.—Lips || Esweratpa—By Godfrey Wallace—in other 
the colour of a vine bud!—quoth R. P.S.—I wonder | words, by Mr. Cooper, the Walter Scott of America ! 
if either Mr. W. or Mr. R. P. S. ever saw a pair of | —or—by somebody else. It is a good story never- 
lips in his life. ; || theless—though the Spanish is not always what it 

The Pride of the Village too—(p. 263)—Zounds ! i should be, even for South-American Spanish—(viva 
are we never to have done with such petty pilfer- |, le rey, for viva el rey cabullero,-—que viva, §c. &c. 
ing? Because Mr. Irving gave that title to one of But who is the author ?—Paulding, I should say 
his six-penny heroines, we are to have all our coun- were there much of this kind of seasoning in the sto- 
\ ry. Of sailors ashore trying to march in a body— 
| he says. 

‘* Those in front, as they passed the soldiers, cocked 
their eyes, thrust their tongues into their cheeks, and 
throwing out their legs horizontally, performed the 
| mock-military to perfection then bursting into a roar 
| of laughter at their own wit, trod on each other’s heels, 
kicked each other’s shins, shouted heads up ye lubbers! 
| and set all order at complete defiance.’”’ (307.) It is 
like Cooper, too—but not so much, as it is like Paulding. 

This however is Cooper toa T. ‘A kedge was 
carried out, the gib (jib) hauled up, the chain slipped, 
and as the head fell off from the wind, a cloud of canvass 
dropped from her spars—and solicited the breeze.’’ 


There—the first part of that passage is Cooper 
—no matter who wrote it for the Souvenir; and the 
latter part—solicited the breeze, ’'d swear to for his; 
nobody but the Walter Scott of America ever 
The mo- 
| ment after you have been rounded to with a glori- 
ous thought, like this of a cloud of canvass—* drop- 
ping from the spars ofa great ship, you are to be 
affronted with a touch of the lackadaisical, or a 
flourish of the Della Cruscan. 

Here too we have a picture brimful of Mr. 
| Cooper, whose heroes are all Virginians, and who is 
| certainly at home—though he does over-do the work 


try-girls re-christened, are we ? 

Here we have a good idea though—one that 
Ehave been striving, ever so long, to make people 
Sut no—all our poetry and hook-build- 


put faith in. 


verse, that nothing would do but a boy for a father 
“ Among 


to make faces over—a beautiful brave boy. 
the best and purest feelings which nature has im- 
planted in the hurman breast, there is not one so | 


snblimated, partaking so exclusively of heaven as 
that which a fond father entertains for a lovely and 
He looks upon her as the very 
essence of all that is good in him. (289.) 

Tur Unwetcome Guest—Picture by John 
Bouden; Engraved by Geo. B. Ellis—Stuff by James 
Me Henry. 
made—from 
hair in proof—at the drapery—the landseape—the | 


deserving daughter. 


The picture is stolen—a broom ready- || thought of such finery, in such a place. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence: look at the 


position of the head. The engraving is about the 
best in the book—one of the two best, it certainly 
The hair, the near drapery, and the flesh of the 


right shoulder is admirable—I love to be particular. 


1s. 


‘** His whip was torch and his spur was a match, 
And over his horse’s left eye was a patch 
To keep it from burning the manger.” 


ry > > eo : ~ 
e stuff—or verses are the flattest, and silliest yh ; , ‘ 

. The stufl 7 ‘ . ’ itl ‘The Virginian and his companions in the cutter 

in the book—save those to the Straw-nat, and those | j44 watched the progress of the fight from their station 

entitled Twiticnr Tuoveuts—by the same author, | in the fore-top of the Macedonian, and were still gazing 

(Cooper all over, that) on the deck of the Esmeralda, 

| when a flash: from the shore, the howl of a ball passing 

between the masts, and the dull report of a cannon 

drew their attention to another quarter.’’ 
Sprinc—Summer ano Avutrumn.—Frederick S 

Eckard. Weigho!—When shall 1 have done with 


reading such poetry ? 


| generally—in a sea fight. 


But I beheld thy sportive glee, 

Aud wished in it to join!’ (p. 295.) 

Deatu—Anonymous. Good poetry—off-hand, 
free, unlaboured and full of sober meaning ; though 
neither brilliant, nor otherwise remarkable. 

Tue Gorran—by W. M. R.—Three more ini- 
3y W.M. Robinson. Very pretty verses, and 
exceedingly appropriate— 

“ Once more, farewell forever— 
I break thee, sweet guitar ! 


** When kindling at the view, his glowing soul 
Poured forth the feelings it could not—control. 
(of course.) 
——Oh parent earth ! when first the laughing Spring. 
(How new !) 
| Came with her sweet-toned winds—(Fine)—and rosy 
hours 
| And bade the sky.’’—That’s enough for me. 
Love ano Friexpsniep—Ffrom the Russian. 
Better be returned. 
Inscription—G. Wallingford Clarke. A part 
of some village-newspaper turned into blavk verse. 
THe Zeruyre—Pretty. 
Lana Syxe—Poor stuff. ‘* Round the bright form of beauty, I gently unfold 
* Time— * ° | My wings, fringed with light and bespangled with gold.”’ 
Hath torne the veil of magic from mine eye Tue Sourrary Crvy—Lloyd Wharton. Here 
} 
| 


tials! 


Tus Caprive———. Something outof the 


common way. The author, ifhe tries hard, may be || 
distinguished. 
“And I felt a frantic wish to see | 
Once more the bright and glorious sky, | 

A desperate longing but to be } 
One moment out—if *twere to die.”’ | 

* * * | 

| 


And bede waemy"s oe hand destroy. we have a good deal of talk—ralk—talk—to Lo 


Till the : : - 2 
Storm-spirit with his icy wing purpose : a little grand imagery, set forth in corres- 
is g 
Impetuous passes by—and with a breath pondent words. . 
’ . ” . . 
Gathers each beauteous flowret for death. ‘«*What time the Persian host o’erspread the tented earth, 
Here flowret is made three syllables of, flou-er-el. * * * 
THe witnerep Rose Tree—Much better. While all the earth uprose—uprose to look at thee—t+ 
«In splendor and in bloom beloved, for example ; much ambiguity and round-about-ness : 
In wo—in withering—scorned—forgot.”’ ‘** _— Nor is one votary left 
A wreath of laurel for thy sake to twine, 
Or drink delirium from the breathing cleft.’’— 


What isthe meaning there ? One would suppose the 


{ 
| 
Surpwrecx—Painted by Sheffer; Engraved by | 
i Kearny: Verses by—Doctor James McHenry, Vil bet 
fifty to one, The first very clever: the second s0- 

so—boy’s face admirable—the third worthy of the | 

gentleman they are now attributed to. I should | 


(*) Mellen has horrowed this, in his tale for the Token. 
(t) Uprose te gaze on thee—said the author; but I could not bear to 
see so fine a passage spoiled by a disregard of musc and simplicity. N. 











uuthor meant through the breathing cleft, and that 
he alluded tothe passage in Scott—where the heroes 
of the North 
“Drank the red wine through helmet barred :” 
And, as usual in the poetry of our day, a gross 
violation of English grammar— 
ss Mighty and wooderful wert thou indeed. (For wast.) 


Ages have rolled since thou to fate wert doomed, (ditto.) 
Tax Conrenteo Captive--picture by Cor- 


bould (the best thing, he ever did.) Engraving by El- | 


lis,(a perfect gem—the child at the breast—the 
hands of the captive—and the bead of the boy stand- 
ing up, are exquisite indeed)—the varses by—Doc- 
ter McHenry again, I believe my soul. ‘The block- 
head has actually mistaken a female for a male fig- 
ure in the piece ; and put into the mouth of the poor 
captive—a female, the following address to another 
female standing over her! 


“No, no my love—for me no isles 
Where christian wives would roam ! 
lonly seek my infant’s smilies 
And thee to bless my home.”’ 

Mocxine Birp—Ffrancis Cosby, Junior. Full 
ef truth and strong with a natdral relish of the sub- 
ject. 

« Perched on the topmost-bough he sings, 

Till all the forest loudly rings ! 

The sleeper from his couch starts up 

To listen to that lay forlorn, 
And he who quaffs the midnight cup 
Looks out to see the purpling morn.”” 


‘There !—so much for sticking to truth and na- 
ture; so much for looking at home—so much for 
not going over sea, to describe what you never saw. 
Talk of nightingales and cottages—why a mocking- 
bird and a log-hut are worth double the money, and 
would fetch it, even on vother side of the water. 





Tue Isuanps or vas Pacirre. » Good 
language here, and a weil-wrought story. But why | 


such a fearful catastrophe? Is there no way of | 


touching the human heart, no way of making us | 
feel, but by stirring up tears and blood together ? | 
Why not make the issue more cheerful? You inay | 
breathe an emphasis more powerful, than was ever || 
You 
may agitate the very depths of our nature by a word 
—a sign—a whisper; when butchery and crime 
would be uneeded by the gentlest of us. 


et bellowed at the top of the human voice. 


Mark 
me—It is a bad sign for authors to deal abundantly 
n these huger incidents of borror—it is the every- 


day tragedian who is always at the “top of his 


bent,” always roaring, always strutting; it is the | 
every-day story-teller who, whenever. he lacks | 


power to interest you with dialogue or character 

flies off to a death-bed, a shipwreck, or a murder. 
Music at Mipxiegnt—George R. Ingersoll, 

Not good for much, though the opening is favorable. 


* ai 





The deep 
Blue vault of heaven looks beautiful, 
With its rich crown of gems that keep 
Their silent watch around the fuil 
And bright-orbed moon.”’ 
Woman—T. Slidell. 
good-enough—revised by somebody else—for an al- 
manac or so, with the usual title page: “calculated 
for the meridian of Cape-Elizabeth, but will suit 
for theEastern shore of Maryland or Nootka-Sound.” 


Sonnets ro Fancy—Either by nobody, or by 


Mr. Pickering ; the latter most likely. Not worth 
republishing a word of. 


Decune or rue Year—IJ. McLellan. Pretty 
fair. ; 


** The ancient woods are be 
The brilliant green hath left 
Not so bad. 


autiful in death, 
the quivering leaf.” 





=—Sieo— 


Wretched stuffi—about | 


THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


| ‘Sé—here we are! I have given about forty 
times the !abor to these books that they would seem 


‘to deserve—seem, I say; fora little consideration | 
will show the reader that they are exceedingly in- | 


| portant as prize specimens of our native literature, &c. 
| Where is Mellen ?—I don’t see his name here. N. 


| 
| 





NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY. 
To-do what is required in the paper below, 
| would occupy a deal of time, and about a dozen 
whole numbers of the Yankee. , It would be to 


that just now, I have so much respect for the opin- 
ion of the writer—whom, by the way, I neither 
know nor. suspect—that 1 must take the liberty of 
publishing what he says. N. 


| 


| ask ;—nay, the only man in existence capable of per- 

forming with impertiality in every respect the task 
|L would impose upon you. You are too independ- 
ent to be influenced in any great degree by popular 
| prejudices, and too prudent to be carried away by 
an undue admiration of popular characters. 

But to the point. 
kin’s Civil and Political History of the United States.” 
i With regard to this work, there can be but one opia- 
ion—'tis valuable, though perhaps not so much so, 
as it might have been made, by a little more thought, 
a little more reflection, on the part of the compiler. 
He has stricken out a path altogether new-—a path, 
as I believe, never before travelled by any American 
writer in reference to his own country’s bistory—and 
pected in an undertaking so novel. It eannot be 
question. Many parts want dove-tailing ; many cir- 
cumstances are abruptly related, which should have 
been stated with ¢bem connexions, with their bear- 
ing upon each other. Had this been done, the book 
would have been perfect in its kind. 

When Lask you to review this work—which by 





| the way I do net ask for myself alone—I would not 


have you confine yourself to its literary merit, ner 
to its merit as a collection ofimportant facts. I would 
have some observations on the period of which it 
| teats. Yuur notions of the political parties then 
| existent ; and of the more conspicuous actors then 
| on the stage would be particularly acceptable. Above 
| all do I desire you to remark on Washington's ad- 
| ministration—on his policy—internal and external— 
| especially in his dealings with France and England 
respectively, and its bearing on subsequent events. 
Battles by sea and land, and the particular con- 
duct of almost every active officer in our revolution, 
have heen rehearsed to us again and again, with as 
| much minuteness aud formality as would have been 
the ease had our independence and present happy 
| condition resulted solely from a free use of swords 
and bayonets. The existence of such histories in 
| such abundance shows that men are more apt to 
| see with the eyes of the head than those of the 
mind ; or, in other words, to view effects without 
| even searching forthe cause. Thisis not as it should 


| be. It certainly matters not to know that Washing- 


these circumstances by the civiilrulers. 
never brought this government into existence, nor 


1 political sage. And yet of this wisdom,the Amer- 
|| ican people have but an imperfect idea. Do help 
|, them, and you will oblige 

i A Reaper or THE YANKEE. 





i 
| 
| Obliged to Astrea for this too. 

} EvvucaTion.—SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, &c, 
| 

| 


I know a man who was always remarkably strict 
and severe with his children ; six out of eight of his sons 
proved to be idle, dissipated, good-for-nothing fellows. 
Another man I knew who was very easy with his chil- 
dren, and indulged them in every thing; four out of six 








ivake “a book—aud though T have no leisure. for | 


Mr. Neat—Think uot that a puff is designed, | 
| when I declare you to be the only individual in the | 
country capable of doing the favour I am about.to | 


1 wish you to review “ Pit- | 


has succeeded about as well as could have been ex- . 


concealed that there are deficiencies in the work in | 


ton gained a victory here, or was defeated there, if | 
| we do not also know what advantage was taken of || 
Fighting | 


preserved it. ”I'was, under God, the wisdom of our || 
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, of his sons are steady, enterprising, well-behaved young 
|| men ; the other two.are miserable, And another man | 
|| know who has no children, yet he always had an idea that 
no one knew so well as himself how to manage children; 
he lived in a city and was in good circumstances-; he took 
seven or eight of his brother’s or sister’s ‘sons, ove after 
another, to bring up ; he never suffered them to taste a 
drop of any kihd of spirits, nor to go to plays, parties or 
balls ; nor to read plays, novels orromances. He was 
|| very severe upon parents and guardians ; if their children 
|| or wards did otherwise than well, it was a!l owing to their 
| education; he would say,parents ought to command their 
|, children till they are grown up, and if they are kept out 
, of bad company and trom bad habits till they are wn 
‘up, they would never get ‘into. either.—He would eon- 

s that boys could be brought up in a 
city without being dissipated; or if they were ‘so, that it 
was entirely owmg to their education. He never rea- 
|| soned with his adopted sons or nephews ; he never told 
them the efiects of drinking spirits, or of going into 
bad company ; it was enough, he thought, that he had 
| forbid their tasting the one or associating with the other. 
The consequences were, that when they were free, they 
| avere perhaps ten times worse than they. would have 
been had they been allowed a little more liberty. 

They have all become drunkards but one. I have 
|, seen two of them lying dead drunk in the street several 
times ; one of them told me that he never should have 
been half so badif his Uncle had not been so strict with 
him. His Uncle, he said, would never let him go out in 
the evening, and always made him go to bed at nine o’— 
clock, or before, and. to pay for this, he said; he had 
many-a-time engaged a crew to fetch a ladder to his win- 
_ dow at ten or eleven o’clock at night, when he would 
| creep out and do as much mischief as he could ; rob fruit 
| trees,break windows, and tear people’s gardens to pieces, 
| merely to spite his Uncle. I have an idea that children 
| would do as well or better, to run wild, as they would to 
be kept too strict. ASTRA. 

Bagdat, Nov. 1—1828. 

P. 8S. The theughts upon hearing a petson say that 
you had a poor opinion of women was no dialogue, nor 
was it any thing about you. It proved that women were 
not inferior to men, and you would have been conv#ced 
that they were not if you had read that with candour ; 
' tell the trath,John, vou were afraid to publish it, because 

you could not well do it without acknowledging asmuch 
It was sent to you withConversation,part 3d. I don’t think 
| you have destroyed it ; you could not be so wicked. If I 
was sure that you had as poor an opinion of women as 
Lhave heard say you had,and if I thought that I could not 
convinze you that they were not a whit inferior to men, 
I would never write another line for the Yankee while I 
live, and that is poz. ASTRA. 








Lorreries. One of the best men of our country— 
aman who has made a large fortune by lotteries, and is 
perfectly acquainted with all that can be said for or a- 
gainst them, has promised me a paper on the subject. 
He believes that they cannot be abolished ir one state 
so long as they are allowed in other states of our coun- 
iry, and that the most we can do, is to regulate them, 
and extract a revenue from them, not because a revenue 
form such a source would be desirable in itself, but be- 
cause it may as well be saved to ourselves as paid over 
toour neighbors. N. 





ERRORS. 
No. 46, p. 303, fur “as if anybody that knows aught of George 

Washington, even dared to-\aspheme the majesty, and simplicity, aud 

plainness thereof, as to call him a genius”—read ever so dared, &c. 

No. 47. Owing to circumstances which are not likely to recur—the 
jmwior-editor being about to sail for Europe, and important changes being 
in coutemplation with regard to the Yankee & B. L, G.—the last number 
was uncommouly fruitful of blunders—some of which, and the worst, are 
my own; for they appear in a copy of my MS. corrected by myself. N. 

No. 47, p. 369, eol. 1. Bottom line, after others, insert mey, to finish 
the period. 

Col. 2, for first is doubled, read fist. 

Col. 3, for “alone, alone, all alone”—-read “ alone—alone—all, all 
alone:” the music of Coleridge’s fine poeiry were murdered else. 

Bottom of col. 3, out with the inverted commas after now,” and insert 
them after the word sky, in italics. 

Page 370, col. 1, for “the new risen sun shone on them as if they 
were worlds of seas,’ read worlds of stars. 

Col. 3, for Handschuk, read Handshuk 

P. 371, bottom, for this comfort for you, read there’s comfort for you, 

P. 372, Ist col. half way down, for “when they hold their hands for 
butchery,” read, when they hold up their hands for butchery. 

P. 373, col. 2, for pritty in the following, read pulty—“I hear it grave- 
ly denied that we say pooty or pritty, for pretty.” 

But here—here—we Hove a most horrible blunder—p. 872, col. 3, for 
Where amid heels trod carcle-sly the sweet 
Wild spices, and the trees of gum were shook 
By the rude rumor on their branches hung, 


read —— 
Where armed heels trod carelessly, &e. 
And the trees of gum were shook 
By the rude armor on their branches hung. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
ious to be attended to i 





ly. Three days 





Sundry 
in Boston, next week. 















NATURAL WRITING. 


There are letters which make you acquainted at 
ence with the writer—you can hear him talk—hbear him || 
breathe, perhaps, and see the swelling of his chest, || 
Read the following in proof; and see if the notes I | 
have added are not very proper, and very much to the 


purpose. N. |! 

Mr. Near—(And I address you individually not 
because I consider your associate less worthy of partic- 
ularization ; for | know Miller, and believe he possess- || 
es a fountain of poetry, and an ocean of feeling ; but || 
because I hate a firm in editorial, as 1 do in matrimonial || 
dealing ; (1) and because I resolved years ago to talk to | 
you im some way or other before I died, and when we || 
met at a certain place, your word-mill was in such tre- ] 
wendous and continual operation, it was impossible for || 
me to manufacture a whole piece myself.) (2)—I want 1 
to give you the history of a piece of poetry which I mean || 
to enclose—partly by way of apology for sending it in 
its present sta'e, and partly for the sake of talking to 
you in a way tl.at will allow you no opportunity of ma- || 
king me forget what 1 am about to'say. ButI don’t 
wish you to feel under any obligation to publish ail I ) 
write, because a part may happen tosuit you. Nay, you |; 
may alter my poetry, if you please, and that is a privi- i 
lege, trifling as it may appear to you, that! would not || 
give any other man on the face of the earth. (3) 

I sat down to the composition of the piece with an 
intention of making it a poem of regular rhythm and 
measure ; it being designed for a certain Literary, that 
received or rejected this kind of verse, (if this is of | 
any particular kind,) according as it consisted of a reg- 
ular number of anapaests, or an irregular number of 
snaprests, trochees, &c. for that the said Literary was 
of dyspeptic habits, and obliged to take an emetic, 

on any thing cooked up out of the usual manner had | 
>en forced into its stomach. But it wouldn’t do. | 
[was like solvmg a mathematical proposition at an 
Oratorio of Handel’s music—walking by a two foot rule 
in_a thander-storm—or running away from an earth- 
quake in petticoats. So I dashed on without the least 
reganl to poetical etiquette ; and at the end of the race 
looked back with a great degree of self-complacency. | 
But then the thing was spoiled for the Literary, unless 
i could see the editor, (who, I believe, was your very 
particular friend, Mr. P.) and convince him that its 
health could be improved only by refraining from nar- | 
cotics, foreign dishes, and tight-lacing ; and before an | 
opportunity arrived, the poor thing was laid by mal- | 
treatment ! 

{ had hoped much from that paper, your apprehen- | 
sions (maledictiona, I like to have said) to the contrary | 
notwithstanding ; andits failure determined me never to | 
cust my mi‘e into another literary contribution-box ; but 
when the YANKeEr appeared, my determination wa- 
vered, ‘This vigorous child of the North presented 
such a spirited face at its birth ; strangled serpents with 
such Herculean instinct, and finally fought its way, 
Fi:zgerald-like, into all good company, with such inflex- || 
ible determination, that I resolved to look over the || 
baskets-full of fragments I had gathered up after gra- || 
tuitously feeding a multitude of ephemeral new spapers, 
——peradventure there might be found something worthy || 
of being immortalized by it ; whenever L[ should have || 
an opportunity of sending it without expense, (for 1 wont 

! 
| 
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pay postage even for numortality in the Yankee & B. L. || 
Ui.) Among the rest of the rubbish was this setts ; but 
pot exactly understanding what you meant by * poetry 
in the ore,’’ I set about refining it. The consequence 
was, a great proportion of the spirit escaped in the pro- |! 
cess. Moreover the creature went through a radical 
change. There did not appear to be an original thought || 
or expression in it. I fancied that it had been copied 


search of it there ; but without success. (4) It then 
referred me to another, and another work, till I was 
willing (o throw it aside, as something I had copied by 
indistinct recollection, and prepare another piece. I ex- 
amined about a dozen, all of which proved of the same 


yether, they were a volume I had met with at some 
prior period when I had been on earth ! Soon after this | 
I wrote my last communication to you; and that too, | 
on a second reading, proved itself to a demonstration, | 
to have been written by another person, on a similar | 
occasion, and for a similar purpose ; but I determined | 
to risk it. It was published, andI could almost have | 
affirmed, that the same piece had been printed once be- | 
fore on (he same page and place in the Yankee ! I next 
prepare’ « dissertation on ‘‘ deceptive or imaginary re- 
collection,” for my household ; but just as I was about 
to deliver it, it occurred to me that I had read the same 














characier. Then the truth came upon me. Taken to- |! 


thing to my family on just such a stormy Saturday night, || The young voice of music was flinging around ; 
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a 
| once before—from the writings of Swedenborg! And, | 


would you believe it? 1 ransacked the works of Emanuel | 
Swedenborg, and found that almost every thought of 
mine was exactly in the teeth of the Baron! (5) Then 
said I, L. L. D. Esquire, (I said Esquire with emphasis, 
for I'd been of knighthood only a few days, and [ liked 
the sound, as the finishing off of a long name) you're a 


|| fool ; and my advice to you is, to send off all your trash 


to John Neal by the first market-cart that you see pass } 

done up (the trash, not the cart) like bundles of dried 

herbs. He’ll soon tell you whether they are made of | 
stuff used by other people, either when you were on 

earth before, or since you came the last time. After 

some deliberation, I came to the conclusion to try my 

Address to the Parting Year. Did you ever get into 

such a foolish predicament? If you ever did, you never 

told of it as honestly as I have. (6) 

There is, however, one resemblance, which I was 
aware of when I copied, though not when I wrote it ; 
but if there was ever a thought in my head which was 
not suggested by some other person, it is that. I allude 
to—* The deep glowing sky, though coldly, smiled 
through.”’ 

The following couplet constituted a part of a gen- 
uine impromptu, composed for an exceedingly beautiful 
girl, who is now an exceedingly plain woman, with a 
large family of children about her—as I’m told, for I 
haven’t seen her these ten years—when I had never 
read twenty pages of poetry in my lite, and had never 
heard of Bryant, the poet, nor of Longfellow, the poet. 

The glowing sky looks coldly through 
The gathering shade of sullen blue. 

Moreover, this impromptu, although originally 
written on the last evening of autumn, answered, with 
suitable variations, as an impromptu, in every month of 
the year, from the time I was fourteen till I was seven- 
teen, and gained me no small credit as a ‘‘ ready poet.” 
Good bye. I’m coming to see you by and by, and tell 
you who I am, whether you think proper to publish my 
verses or not. (7) L. L. D. 

By the way, if you don’t publish the poetry, you 
will greatly oblige me by putting a wrapper over the 
whole, and dropping it into the post-office—directed to 
L. L. D. for I have no copy Of it, in its present state; and 
I can get it from there Wednesday morning. Besides, 
if you speak of it as a rejected article in the Y. & B. L. 
G. please to do it by the title, and not by the signature. 
I have particular reasons for this request, although no 
person on earth can detect me by the signature, one of 
the letters only belonging to my name, and that out of 
place. Finally, do by every thing of mine that happens 
to fall into your hands, as you would by a younger bro- 
ther’s ; and remember always that I havea higher opin- 
ion of myself than my friends have of me—although 


| strangers have sometimes had a higher opinion of me, 
| than I ever had of myself! The reason may be, that 


I am excessively modest in the presence of my friends ; 


|| and excessively otherwise with strangers. (8) 


My doubts concerning the matter now, are not 
from an apprehension that it resembles any thing ‘‘ in the 


'| heavens above, or in the earth, or in the waters beneath 
| the earth,’’ excepting the music of the French Orches- 


tra, when Rousseau compared it to a herd of fat cows, 


| gallopping down hill, (9) but from the fact that every 


thing I have written under excessive feeling, has appear- 
ed to me when that feeling has subsided—excessively 
foolish. (10) 

{ would not publish this—so unlucky are some parts, 
and so unworthily expressed are others—though some of 


| the ideas are excellent, and much of the versification 
|| ditto—were I not willing to show the public (and the au- 
| thor too) how unequal are the flights of genius. Com- 


pare this poetry with some that appeared in the Yankee 


verbatim from the Portico! Accordingly, | went in l & B. L. G. not long ago, by the same L. L.D. N. 


} 
| 


TO THE PARTING YEAR. 
Writea December 31, 18—. 


| Where, where is the bright train of hopes ushered in, 
| When morn o’er thy cradle her mantle did fling ? 
| What, what are the changes that ever have been, 
| From the soft touch of Love, to Hate’s burning sting ? 
| Oh! then could [ gaze on the morning’s wild flood, 
And feel quick devotion run silently o’er me ; 
| But now doth it sway like a banner of blood, 
And a blood-colored lake is now steuming before me. 
| My heart was more bright than the gemm’d vaults of 
even, 
| The light clouds across it all skiff-like were driven ; 
*Twas a clear lake of feeling in gentle commotion, ' 
But now ’tis the foam of a tempest-wrapped ocean. 
*T was a reed that would thrill with the softest of sound, 


| And now °tis the oak-tree, thrice blasted and riven, 
That vibrates alone to the deep voice of heaven. 
*T was a censer its odour forever upsending, 

And now ’tis a cavern where Hatred is gendering. 
| My tears were but sparkles from Pity’s warm fountain ; 
My slumber fell soft as the dew of the mountain ; 

But now are they lava from an 4tna’s hot breast, 

And a sheet of live flame wraps the couch of my rest ! 


*Then woman I hailed with devotional fear— 

Her spirit was bright as thy birth did appear ; 

| As cold and as pure as its flooding of light ; 

| But now is it dark as this tempest-robed night !~ 

| Her bosom the cave where the thunder-cloud sleeps, 
| And the half-smothered lightning sti! sngrily creeps. 
| Her heart hath sent now forth as} ailing breath 

| O’er my desert of feeling, a Simoom of death; 

| And the young breast I deemed so high swelling with 
| love, 

As pure as the springs of affection above, 

| Isred with pollution~yea, black with despair—~ 

| And a fountain of gr is issuing there. 








| Bright, bright was the evening that bowed o’er thy birth, 
| And fair was the robe round the deep-slumbering earth; 
| The twilight hung low on the far western hill ; 

The sharp breath of winter was gratefully still ; 

And the dearatveina sky, though coldly, smiled through 
| The low hanging curtain of dark-gathered blue ; 

| But Wature is changed now—the scathed fields are bare; 
| A blight is borne by on the sharp-winged air ; 

| One sear leaf of summer clings yet to the bough ; 

| The tempest is sweeping the mountain’s bleak brow ; 
The sea rolls its cold wave in gloominess by, 

| And a pall is unfurling o’er the face of the sky ! 


| But the morrow—the morrow in gladness may wake, 
| And throw its warm smiles o’er the shivering earth, 
| Till her hoar bends of slumber shall shiver and break, 
And the new Spring dance forth with a shouting of mirth! 
| And thas, like the Winter’s safe robing of snow, 
| Shall Oblivion’s cool mantle be cast 
O’er the rivers of passion that secretly flow, 
And the germs of those joys that are blighted and past; 
| Till her smiles of affection young beauty shall fling— 
| And then shall our life-tide be foaming again, 
, Like the proud-leaping pulse of the slumberless spring, 
| And flowrets and odour cheer Memory’s plain ! 
L. L. D. 





* The author of these lines begs his fair readers to 
be assured that whatever might have been his feelings, 
while under a cataract of persecution, where he had 

ventured, to save an unfortunate member of their sex, 
| who had been driven into the vortex below by a complet 
| of female friends, and who used far greater exertion to 
| draw him under than to save herself,—there is net a be- 
| ing on the face of the earth that regards them with more 
| devout feelings than he, or, thank heaven! regards 
| them so for stronger reasons. And the last four lines 
| of this paragraph do not allude to the unfortunate, but 
| to an unprincipled actor in the scene. I have thought 
it proper to add this note, because it is possible, though 

barely possible, that some one acquainted with the af 

fair, might cast her eye on the initials, L. L. D. 

(1) What do you mean here, pray? What mat- 
| riroonial dealing can there be without a partner- 
| ship? 

(2) And here ?—I should have some eunriosity 
to know the place—the other fact is immaterial—toe 
| common a charge to excite remark. 
| (3) It is a privilege—and L. L. D. may be sure 
| that I would not take the trouble with eommon 
| poetry. 
(4) Yon might search the Portico through 
| without finding a syllable of the poem enclosed ; 
—yet some few, and buf a few of the tdeas are there. 
| The pall o’er the sky, is one. The poetry of the 
| Portico—with one or two exceptions (by Pierpont) 
| was all written by me. The verses were by other 
| people. 
(5) Excellent—admirable. This reminds me of 
| a man of the south, an old and very dear friend of 
| mine, who told me that he never uttered a good 
thing in his life, which did not turn out to belong to 
| somebody else—nor a bad thing which he did not find 
it impossible to get rid of, or to charge another with. 
And the worst of it was, not that other people knew 








| this, and said it, (A mistake, by the way; for he was 






ware w 
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an original, im every sense of the word)det that he, 
himself, was always afflicted with # miagiving, the 
moment he bad articulated either a joke or a 
Dhender. 

(6) Tree—I mever did get into “such a predic- 
ament.” { mever doubted my originality, even 
where I found that L hed either borrowed or stolen 
from others; nor did I ever acknuwledge it so hon- 
estly. 

{7) I shall be glad to see you—whether I “ pub- 
Esh your verses or not.” 

{8) My case toa t!—— 

(9) A mistake I believe—Did not Rousseau com* 
pare them to a flock of geese trying to fly ? 

(10) Very likely. 
ver trust the opinion you have made up, either in a 





state of excitement or of exhaustion, while a thing || 


is very new—or after it is very familiar—while you | 
are hot with it, or after you have grown cold. 


REVIEW OF POLITICA. 
(CONTINUED.) 


But after enumerating a few of these republican 


salaries, our author proceeds to say something which we , 


regard with extraordinary interest, and about which a 
great difference of opinion appears to prevail, among 


those who have paid much attention to the theory of gov- | 


ernment, and particularly to that of popular governments. 
«‘ While the Chamber of Representatives exercise a pre- 
ponderant influence in all the general affairs of the na- 
tion,”? says he, “places in the Senate of the United 
States are much desired, since they are enjoyed longer 
and are less dependent upon popular favor than any 
other public employment. 
** A very natural state of things, and a very satis- 
factory argument against a Senate and the office of a 
Senator,’’ (says the Westminster Review.||) What do 
the author’s remarks mean but this—A place inthe Sen- 
ate is a place of more permanence and more power than 
a place in the lower house? A Senator is less responsi- 
ble to public opinion—tess dependent on public approval. 
No doubt he is ; but the end of good government is to | 
increase the dependence of its servants on popular fa- 
vor. Indeed !—if that be true; if it be the end of 
good government to increase the dependence of its ser- 
vants on popular favor, instead of electing a president 
every four years, it would be better to elect one every 
year, every month, every week, or even every day in the 
year, if that were possible ; for that would increase the 
dependence ef the Executive on popular favor. But we 
are disposed to believe that, to the Federal Senate of 
the United States—because the Senators are less de- 
pendent upon popular favor,than the other officers of | 
government, much of the prosperity, and very much of 


the reputation of the country abroad are owing. We | 


appeal to facts. Under the original confederacy of the 
States they had no federal senate: under the present 
constitation they have. Under the confederacy, there , 
was no power, either legislative or executive, able to 
withstand the popular impulses ;—popular impulses we | 
say, not popular opinions ; for the impulses of the multi- 
tude are never worthy of much respect, however we | 
may regard their settled opinions. The want of such 
a power was felt and acknowledged by the chief men of 
America, before the present constitution was prepared ; 
by which, partly from necessity and partly from a con- 
vietion of its importance to the character of the country, 
such a power was established in the form of a federal 
senate. 

After the Revolutionary war was over, the thirteen 
states of the confederacy had begun to quarrel among 


{ Oar author should have 9 wine wed betationn who hold thew offices 









But a word in your ear. Ne- || 
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They had no common arbi- 
. Phey had.all power—but that power was divided 
ml parts, and each part was endowed with 
soversignty. It was at this time and under these cir- 
cumstances that the present constitution was adopted. 
The people were to become a state ; andof course their 
goverwment was to be so constituted as to secure the na- 
fien a character abroad. Otherwise what mation would 
respect them or treat with them? If they were change- 
able and capricious—if their government were sg alto- 
getherat the merey of popular whim, as other govern- 
ments@f the people had been, where would be their 
credit and power among the established communities.of 
the earth? To give the people a character abroad ‘in 
| their collective capacity ; togive them true power, it be- 
| came necessary to abridge their false power—to take a- 
way what may be regarded as little better than the pow- 
er of self destruction, highly prized though it be by eve- 
| ry people—the power of doing what they please—when 
| they please. 

1 Luckily for the framers of that constitution by which 
_ the confederated republics are now governed, proof was 





|| before the people, proof positive, not only that they 


| were incapable of governing themselves by a direct em- 
ployment of their legislative, executive and judiciary 
| powers ; but that, even where they exercised their sev- 
' eral powers by deputy, it was unsafe—it was more—it 
was fatal for their own security, and fatal to their char- 
| acter abroad for them to exercise a very immediate con- 
| trol over their deputies. We desire to be well under- 
stood—we know what a people may do, and we know 
pretty well what they may not do. The old confedera- 
tion of the states, which was abandoned for the present 
constitution, proved all that wesay. The national pow- 


|| er was gone ; the national character; breach of faith 


was looked upon as a duty to the people on the part of 
the state governments, .And why? Because the.peo- 


ple had reserved to themselves too much power ; they || 


had been too niggardly of their grants, when they graut- 
ed power to be used in their own service. Their repre- 
sentatives were so dependent upon them that their whole 
time was spent in trying to please them. But a people | 
cannot be protected but by a power which may be per- | 
verted to their injury. This they began to see, when 
the pressure which had kept them together durng eight 


years of war, was withdrawn, They saw that a problem |, 


was to be solved—To secure the greatest happiness of |, 


the greatest number, how much power must a poeple! 
Their numbers, domestic affairs, which might be carried on, for all that 


give up? That was the problem. 
| wealth, territory, character and situation with regard to 
every other people, whose proximity would make them || 


_ dangerous (for om that, almost every thing depends) be- || 


ing given—required the quantity of power which a peo- | 
pie may forego for protection, without the risk and with- || 
out the fear ofbeing oppressed by what they forego. 
The people of the thirteen States were to be repre- 
sented, and the thirteen States were to be represented. 


'| The people in fact were to appear in two capacities—in |, 


their several and in their collective capacity. Thirteen 
sovereign, independent states were to associate together | 
for mutual support and succor. As independent, sove- 





evils of the old association. On the other side, if the 
States had all power and the people none, by a direct 
operation of their wills, in the federal administration, 
they would he too much at the mercy of their State ru- 
Jers ; they would be governed by the deputies of their 
deputies. A compromise followed. The people chose 
a certain number of deputies over whom they had all 
power, and the States in their sovereign capacity chose 
a certain number more, over whom tbe people had only 


@ qualified.power, a power which they could not exercise 
without some delay, enquiry end: ‘The first a 
were about four times :more numerous than the last ; ‘ 


the last-were.to-sarve three times as long as the first. x 
this way two chambers grew up ; one of which may be 
| regarded as the chamber of the people in their capacity 
of individuals ; the other as their chamber also, but in 
their collective capacity as a nation, composed of a cer- 
tain numberof separate communities. By the first they 
are protected at home ; by the last abroad—by which 
we mean that a character is obtained for the body of the 
people, as a nation, by the steadiness with which their 
representatives in the Senate pursue their measures ; 
while they are protected at home by the direct and 
sure dependence of their immediate representatives, 

We are.to look upon the division of the supreme le- 
gislative power in the United States, then, or more pro- 
perly, on the establishment of two chambers in the fed- 
eral government, as a thing partly of choice, partly of 
necessity,—the growth of a compromise between 
equality and inequality, between sovereign power which 
|is always equal, and that power which is given by 
| population—a very unequal power. By the former, two 
| representavives are sent from each of the twenty four 
‘sovereign States—and but two: they compose the 
| Senate. By the latter, every state sends a number of 
| representatives, chosen directly by the people, propor- 
| tioned to her population. 

But before we leave the subject, we should apprize 
| the reader that our remarks are to be confined to thé 
head, or federal senate of the United States, and not to 











reign states they all required to be admitted on a footing || 


far more populous, they would not entirely forego their || 
advantages in favour of equality. What was to be done? 
If the people were suffered to choose every body in the 
federal government—every body would be immediate- 
ly dependent upon them, however long, or: however 
short the service might be, and whether the legisla- 
tive body were composed of one or two chambers ; the 
sovereignty of the several States would be no more— 
there would be a consolidation of the whole thirteen 
State@into one State ; there would be no stability in the 
measures of government, no faith, no vigor; in a word, 
as they saw at the time, they would only perpetuate the 








in Adwoies with few exceptions) 
t The follow fe “BIS K ero which ee ay the division of the legisla- 
tive power, int d fora er passag' 
where the op were deat with. ios N. " 








| tions.’ 


| occurs: here. 
| but 8,000 men; he probably said, or meant to say, 
80,000 or 800,000, which would be still nearer the truth, 





evils which they had came together to remedy—the 





| the several] State senates ; for, in the latter case, we do 
not perceive the advantage or the necessity of either a 
| divided legislature or a divided executive, now that the 
|| several states have no national character to uphold. 
After they, became parts of a whole, they ceased to 
have anything to do with nations, in their several capa- 
| ¢ity ; they had no treaties to make ; no faith to keep— 
no character to lose—nothing to care for beyond their 


| we can perceive, without a council, or a senate, a lieu- 

| tenant governor, or a committee of censors. Every sub- 

| division of the little power they had left was but a sub- 

'| division of responsibility—a division of that which, like 

| power, has the strange property of disappearing alto- 

| gether, if it be divided in a particular way. The virtue 
| escapes—the very substance, if you touch its integrity. 


Chap. V. Tux Army. There is something ludi- 
crous in the very idea of a ‘* North American standing 
| army, *? which amounts now to about 5000 men, or a- 
| bout one man to every 480 square miles. But our au- 
| thor speaks well of the North American militia, ‘‘ who, 
although bad soldiers in the way of discipline,’’ he says, 


of equality ; but as some were larger than others, and } ‘* are ~~ brave, and accustomed to fatigue and priva- 


A very singular error (of the press no doubt) 
He speaks of the national militia as being 


if he intended to speak of the whole body. And, by the 
way, this reminds us of an error into which we were led 
by Blodgett and Niles in the January number of the W. 
R. p. 180. In the text we are safe, in the note wrong. 

Chap. VI. Or raz Navy. We are pretty much 
in the same predicament here, and shall content our- 
selves with giving, not a list of the names end guns of 
the ships, little and big, which go to make up the navy 
of the United States, but on later authority than his the 
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total of ships, frigates, &c. &c. now in commission. We 
refer to the National Calendar for 1824,t whereby it ap- 
pears that the United States had built seven 74’s (car- 
rying above 90 guns), five 44’s (carrying about 60 guns, 
we believe), three 36's, two 24’s, four 18’s, one 14, five 
12’s, one large steam frigate, and eight sail of * sun- 
dries,’ (total 36) ; that they had five ships of the line 
building, and five 44-gun frigates ; all of which, we sup- 
pose, were sound ; for, by another list we perceive, that 
on the lakes they have two 74’s, one 44, one 36, one 
$2, with thirty-six more, carrying from one to twenty- 
eight guns, all either ina ‘bad condition,” a ‘* rotten 
condition,’’ or ‘‘ sunk and decayed,’’ or with ‘* hull 
sound.’’ Such are the ships of the Lakes, and such are 
most of the American ships. 
architecture admirable. 


The timber is bad—the 
‘**The American sailor,’’ say 
our author, ‘* yields to none in address and courage ; we 
might say as much of the officers ; but it cannot be de- 
nied, that the greater part are deprived of opporturities 
for acquiring proper theoretical knowledge.’’ ‘ The 
partial successes which the American navy obtained in 
the last war with Great Britain, seemto have intoxicat- 
ed the whole nation. The English, hitherto so formida- 








ble, are the frequent subject of the derision and con- 





wh ch were so great as to make them wniist ; for p ra 
cy prevailed under their flag with American ships and 
with partly American crews to a frightful extent ; nay, 
to such an extent, that Baltimore, one of the principal 
cities of the country, became little better than a refuge 
for pirates. But a law was made, originating we believe 
in the senate, which disregarded the popular cry ; and a 
stup was put, so far as it could be put, to the shameful 
practice. No ships were permiited to fit or arm in the 
ports of America for any such purpose ; and if they did, 
and they were seized, they were subject to condemna- 
tion, and the master to five years’ imprisonment, and 
five thousand dollars fine, which penalty was augmented 
afterwards to ten years’ imprisonment, and ten thousand 
dollars fine. We believe too that all parties concerned 


and practice. They undertake all that is offered ; artd 
they do, just what they are able to do—they try about 
One case in every ene hundred perhaps, on which a writ 
is issued ; nor do they try that, sometimes, for six, eight, 
or a dozen years. A period of about one yéar; and from 
that to one year and a half, is required in several of the 
states to obtain judgement on a promissory note, whicl 








in the fitting out of a vessel for such purposes, were 
subject to the same or a like penalty. However, the 
trath must be told. When these men were tried, they 
generally escaped, for the jury had all power, and the 
prisoners were able to engage the best counsel of the 
country. Nay,so far was the matter carried, that on 


| one occasion, after the president had pardoned troop 
| after troop of convicted pirates, till there was a general 


outcry against him, two or three were condemned to 


| 
tempt of Americans who have never been out of their 1 death at Baltimore (no easy thing, the reader may be 


own country.’’ All very true, and such truth as we are 


glad to have told in this way to the American people. 
Chap. VIII. 


Or tHe Finances. 


On this head |} 


|| sure, if they were not guilty ‘‘beyond the possibility of a 


doubt) ; and as he refused to pardon them, though a pe- 
tition had been forwarded to him, signed by a multitude 


we have nothing to say ; the people of this country know || of the Baltimore men, they actually marched in proces- 


as much as we do, and much more than our author 
does, about the real condition of the United States’ 
treasury. And yet we desire to mention this chapter 
with respect ; for, of a truth, it is well introduced, and 
adds much to the value of the book, as a book, for all 
who are not very familiar with America. | 
But under this head, our author, we now perceive, 
has gone out of his way to speak of matters which have 
nothing to do with Finance, and we shall go with him 
for a step or two, ‘* M. Correa de Serra,’’ says he, 
‘* minister plenipotentiary from Portugal to the United 
States, where he has resided for a long time, has an 
idea that the government is tending rapidly to a consol- 
idation, at the expense of the individual governments.”’ 
In this view, M. Correa (of whom we know just enough 
to respect him very sincerely) is supported by the fears 


of the ablest men, or some of the ablest men that Amer- 


} 


| 
| 
| 


|| sion to the grave, and buried the pirates very much as 


|| they would have buried the governor. 


Such things are 
not to be forgotten: they belong to posterity. 


Chap. VII. Poxrrican RELATIONS witH Ev- 


|| RopeE—a very good chapter ; full of charactetistie ob- 
|| servation, 


Sec. Ill. Chap. I. ApmInisrRaTion oF Jus- 


| rice. We shall defer what we have tu say under this 


| quSting a paragraph or two, and with correcting two or | their virtue : and well he may ; for, generally speaking, 


ica has ever produced, among which are the authors of | 


the Federalist. But our author, on the contrary, has an 
idea that, as the territory of the United States extends, 
and the states multiply, the general government will lose 
power. We are afraid of this ; and yet if the people of 
the United States ever come to know their true interests, 
they will endure more than they ever yet endured, be- 
fore they will consent to a separation ; and they are not 
likely to be called upon to endure so much, till Mexico 
shall have become a dangerous neighbor, till the sava- 


ges are united, or till the British power in America has 


become so considerable as to produce great pressure up- | 


on the British side of the U. 8. territory, things not like- 
ly to happen for years, if they happen at all. 
He says, too, that the federal government lacked 


} 


the power to punish, when they saw certain of the ports | 


in America swarming with ships of war and privateers, 
fitted out to cruise under the fiags of South America, a- 
gainst the commerce of nations at peace with the Uni- 
ted States. We agree with him in part ; the federal ex- 
ecutive wanted power to check the evil, but the govern- 
ment did not. If the legislature had chosen, they might 
have passed a law which would have enabled the _presi- 
dent, or any other magisirate of the Union, to destroy 
every such vessel, and put her crew to death, And why 
did they not? Because of their sympathy for the op- 
pressed, and of their hatred for the oppressor—both of 


* The Federali+t. 

t Awork by which we learn (though it includes two tables of errata) 
that John Adams, of Massachse:ts, was President of the United States of 
Awmorsca from 1797 to 1810, and Thomas Jefferson from 1806 to 1809! 


head until another opportunity, and be satisfied here with 


three errors which may be regarded as a sort of rhetori- 
cal errors. 


ically the country of law. They are right ; for with 


them, the law, with a power superior to every other | 


power, marches over the whole country, covering with 
its buckler, or menacing with its sword, every individual, 


| without admitting any distinction between the supreme | 
The | 


head of the republic and the most humble citizen. 
law refuses its protection only tothe class of slaves.”’ 
How can this be? Not only are slaves protected by the 
law from any grievous bodily injury, but even from the 
scourge, where it is applied with crtelty. Men have 
been executed—rich and powerful men, too, m the 
slave-states of America, for the murder of a slave ; and 
cases of assault and battery are not uncommon, where 
masters are prosecuted by the states’ attorney for beat- 
ing their slaves. The evil is not such as our author im- 
agines ; the /aio is alike for the white and the black, 
for the bond and free in America, so far as personal safe- 
ty is concerned. The evil is, however, that, when these 
cases appear, they are tried by a white jury ; and in 
some states, witnesses cannot be witnesses if they are 
not free, against a white man; so that unless the of- 


fence be a very atrocious and a pretty public one, it is 


| not likely to be tried at all, and if tried, not likely to 








|| end in favor of the poor slave, 


After a few sensible observations on a few of the 
absurdities of the common law, which have struck root 
in America, he gives a very good account of the general 
administration of justice there, He complains of the 
delay, which asthe men of the law are not paid for de- 
lay in that country, would appear to be inexplicable, 
were it not that while the *‘ /aw-shops’’ are open for 
but a small part of the year, the traders in law aregjust 
like other men, covetous of power ; and mutually dispos- 
ed to forbearance where they are in the power of each 
other, as they always are, under the rules of pleading 














| 
\ 


‘* The Americans call their country emphat- | 


|| it has hardly ever been heard of in Amevi 


it is not intended to dispute. He mentions the delay of 
insurance causes in particular ; and people who under- 
| stand the matter, would never believe how difficult it is 
| to ota n justice against some of the wealthy companies 
|of the south. How little they understand their true in- 
| terest ! would be the cry here, ifa company were to be- 


|| have as they*do sometimes in Ameiica: we speak of 


| Maryland now, a state where the judges neither lack 


probity nor wisdoin. 
Sec. 3, Chap. II. 


PENITENTIARIES—an able 


|| chapter. It would require a paper by itself to treat such 


| a question as it deserves ; and as the errors of our au- 
| thor appear to us to be errors of opinion, rather than of 
| fact, we should have toargue the quesiion at length. 
We pass it by therefore. 


Sec. 4. Srare or Sociery. Here the author’s 
| faculty of observation, his impartiality, and his good 
| sense, are worthily occupied. He touches on the pro- 
gress of civilization, the growth of cities, towns, villa- 
| ges, and territories ; the every-day manners of the peo- 

ple, their habits of precipitation, their domestie habits ; 
| the dreadful effects of slavery, which may be traced by 
| the very aspect of the soil ; here exhui sted by tobacco, 
there with hardly a house or a tree, a hut or a wall to 
cover it ; he speaks of literature and science ; of ‘* Hart- 
| ford college,’ in Connecticut (a college we never hap- 
| pened to hear of before) ; of the fine arts ; of the wo- 


men, who, beautiful as they are, excite a sentiment of sor- 
row, when he considers their t: Ity—the frailty of their 
physique, we mean ; for he, like every other traveller 
| inthe United States of America, holds a high opinion of 


they are so educated, that it would be no easy matter to 
lead them astray. A female American would laugh in 
the face of a man who should prattle to her of a naughty 
love, or of such love as they put in story-books ; or dis- 
courage him by her grave, beautiful moderation : or by 


that manner which we take to be more than half the 


time a mixture of insens:bility, fear, and shame, where 
it is most effectual. And as for bad faith in marriage, 
Few wo- 
men would dare to pay the penalty ; it would be worse 
than death. Perhaps it would not be going too far to 
say that, since the union, there has not been so many as 
a score of actions for crim. con.—perbaps not half a 
score in the whole United Stites ; we know of but five. 
‘*The women,”’ says he, ‘‘ enjoy a reputation” [we 
give the words of our author) “ a reputation for morali- 
ty, which .the most violent detractors of the country 
have not dared to attack. They are seen to fulfil with 
assiduity the duties of wives and mothers. Their exteri- 
or is modest, decent, and very reserved.’’ ‘The beauty 
of the sex in the United States is generally acknowledg- 
| ed; but it is of a nature so frail and so fleeting, that 
_ compassion mingles with the pleasure that we feel at 
| the young and numerous beauties of America that we 
| encounter at evening parties. We compare them invol- 
untarily to delicate flowers, that are destroyed by the 
first breath of a cold wind.’”? Nothing was ever more 
true, or more touching ; but our autl or is speaking of 
the women of the south, who, owing to a bad education 
more than to any thing else, are indeed little better than 
a sort of triennials—flowers that fade while you are 
pressing them to?your heart ; he is not speaking of the 
New-England girls, who are hardier, and better educa- 
ted ; and, we fear, much less attractive to our sex, from 
being so capable of taking care of themselves. Men 
seek for those who will be, who must be altogether de- 
pendent upon them—for, the helpless and the fearful. 
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They would convert women into babes, and themselves 
into women : else why do they feel so proud of a small 
white hand? of that which is just about as much of a 
beauty in a man, as a small white face would be? 

Our author has the courage to speak of the nation- 
al vanity of the Americans, which, according to our idea 
he accounts for in a very good way. ‘ The Americans 
are d of e ive and shocking national vanity.”’ 
He says, ‘* This reproach may be well founded up to 
a certain point” [we dare say it is), ‘‘ for it must be 
acknowledged that the Americans are not very moder- 
ate in the praises which they bestow upon themselves on 
every occasion.”” Very true; and, where the people 
are, as our author confesses, all govereigns ; the day 
of election, a day of frequent occurrence, and their ser- 
vants for ever at work to obtain their favour; is it 
wonderful if they get overpraised ? . 








a) 


‘* The Americans are a religious people ;’’ so says | 
our author ; and here we shall stop. It is high time, 
for we are now near the last period of his book—a book 
which we are able to throw aside now, with a renewal | 
of the very opinion we expressed in the outset of our Re-| 
view. Sucha thing seldom occurs.. We generally get | 
worked up into a feeling of acquaintanceship, of partiali- 
ty, or pride, or championship ; or we lay down an au- 
thor with utter weariness, jaded, in spite of ourselves, | 
into a feeling of disregard for that which we began! 
by praising perhaps with all our might. 





P. S. { dd intend to mark every word that has been 


altered for the Y. and B. L. G. from what was originally | 
printed in the W. R. but on further consideration as the \ 
changes were very trivial and only of words except | 
where I have marked them, I concluded not to burthen | 
the article, already too long for such a paper, with the | 


notes that would be necessary if I pursued my original | 
N. || 


plan. 














PORTLAND. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOY. 26, 1828. 
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Lirerature. Our friends at the South will re- 
ceive their copies of Rachel Dyer as soon as may be. 
At present however, it is not possible to have the work 
bound up so fast as it is called for. This for the pub- 
fishers, who otherwise may be charged with neglect. 
The author has no interest in this edition. N. 





Growrh or PortLanp. Four churches are ac- 
tually building in this town at this moment ; a catholic 
church, a church for our colored brethren, a large hand- | 
some brick church for the second Methodist congrega- | 
tion, and a Bethel church, with a free stone front. Oth- iH 
er large and surprising improvements are under way— y 
perfectly surprising, if we consider what Portland was |! 
but a little time ago. And these things are not now, as ! 
they have been hitherto, the signs of a speculating, rash | 
or adventurous temper, but of a solid and healthy condi- || 
tion. We have had enough and to spare of huge, costly 
habitations—palaces indeed—set up, without any regard 
to the family or prospects of the owner ; enough and to 
spare of houses built with other people’s money—and to | 
be occupied by nobody on earth—for even the builder | 
and proprietor always confined himself to a room or two, 
which would be seen lighted up, week after week and 
year after year—all the rest of the house being left as 
dark as midnight the while. We are beginning to per- 
ceive already, and we may hereafter acknowledge, that 
to live altogether at the cost and for the pleasure of 
others, and to occupy but one corner of a large house, 
cutting about such a figure therein as a spider does in a 
huge web, is not exactly the wisest thing in the world. 


N. 


| 





| need be known of the proposed object of the majority, 


| JouRNAL—published at Gardiner, Me. 

















‘Miss Cuarx’s Lectures. These Lectures on 
History are spoken very highly of, by competent judges. 
Having been called away to Boston,! had no opportunity 
of hearing her introductory ; but [ am assured by those 
who had, that Miss Clark did honor to her subject, her- 
self and her sex, treating the preat business of biography 
and history with a masculine vizor of understanding, and 
a beautiful propriety oflanguage. N, — 
* 





Joun Quincy Apams. It isto be hoped thal we 
may know the truth and the whole truth before long a- 
bout the master spirits of New England, who, it is said, 
were charged with treason, years and years ago, by our 
respectable chief magistrate. Our character as New Eng- 
landers, our character as a proud, faithful, free, gener. 
| ous, and brave people is in issue. And we must take the 
bull by the horns. No half measures now—The men 
who belonged to the Hartford Convention were general- 
ly, if not all, just such men as wrought the overthrow of 
British power in this country ; and however mistaken 
| they were—they were not wilfully wrong,and have nothing 

to fear from a disclosure—but on the contrary, every- 
| thing to fear from a concealment of the truth. Let them 
| have the truth therefore—and the whole truth, as I have 
said before—and as hot as they can sup it. As for the 
Hartford Convention, though I believe I know all that 








-. a 


patriot—al!l can nieet on a common field, and con- 
tribute, with their aouey and their labor, to the es- 
tablishmenf—aud not to that only—but to the contin- 
ued prosperity of Orphan Asylums. And this is the 
point on which I wish to fix the attention of the 
subscribers to the Portland Female Orphan Asylum ; 
—the danger which is to be apprehended of its de- 
cay and final dissolution, from the interference of 
other objects, which may induce members of the 
society to withdraw their subscriptions, that the 
| money may be diverted into other channels. Such 
occurrences were not foreseen by the managers of 
| this institution, and of course no provision was made 
| for them ;—but some cases of withdrawal of subserip- 
tions have recently occurred,which have justly caus- 
ed considerable anxiety to those who have the di- 
rection of this establishment. It is unnecessary, sir, 
/to mention the object to which these subscriptions 
have been diverted—itis a very important one--but 
| the question which I wish to put to the consciences 
| of the seceders is—whether they have examined the 
| tendency of the example they have set—whether 
| they have considered that every subscriber to the in- 
| stitution has the same right to withdraw that they 
| have—and whether they think it would be honorable 
| or just for all the subscribers to withdraw, and leave 
| the helpless inmates of the Asylum, a tax upon the 
| purses—as they already are upon the time and at- 
| tention—of its yery energetic board of managers. I 
_ tuust do the seceders—and I know not their names 
—the justice to believe that they did not view the 
| affair in this light when they determined to with- 
| draw their names, and devote their money to an- 
other object—even ifthey did think it a more impor- 





| I know of nothing that I should be afraid to avow in the 
| face of Heaven and earth. And I say this now—now— 
not only in spite of, but because of the overwhelming 
and unreasoning obloquy that is now pursuing it, like a 
shadow—growing blacker and blacker, and huger and 
huger every year and almost every day. For I do not 
believe that obloquy deserved, But if there is anything 
worse—out with it—out with it, in God’s name, and let 
us be prepared for the next fourth of March, when he 
who had insolent and brutal audacity enough to say that 


| he would have hang up the whole Hartford Convention, 
-= || had he been there, with his obedient soldiery, it is to be 
| feared will have an opportunity of re-pronuuncing and 
| reviewing his judgment ofthe case. N. 





Toe New-EnGLAND FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 


This Journal 
continues to be a credit to our neighbourhood. It is 


| well prepared—very cheap—(being but 2 dolls. a year, 


or 2,50—printed on good paper, with good type--stitch- 


| ed—and accompanied with plates.) N. 


> 


- 





Mrs. Haue’s Macazine—a very good number (as 
usual) is just out. N. 


- 





Artisans’ Instirute. The paper, which ap- 
peared in Yankee No. 45, page 359, giving an account 
of the institution, by a member, was not intended for 


publication, N. 





Worthy of serious consideration. N. 


PORTLAND FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

Mr. Neat—I want to say a few words to you 
upon a subject which has excited considerable in- 
terest amongst a few persons who are acquainted 
with it—the prospects of the Female Orphan Asy- 
lum of this town. I will not detain you a moment 
to utter common-place observations about the great 
importance of such institutions in a religious, moral 
and political point of view—because their value is 
universally acknowledged.—There are none, with a 
spark of understanding, but can see how such insti- 
tutions promote religion and morals, and how they 
are calculated to exert a powerful influence ou the 
political character of our country ;—then every one 
—the professor of religion—the moralist—and the 





|tant one. What views in relation to this institution 
did they entertain when they subscribed an annual 
|| sum for itssupport? Icannot answer the question, 
|| but { can tell what my views were. After thinking 
| of the importance of the object, I subscribed such a 
| sum as I could afford, and was willing to pay annu- 
| ally towards making a certain number of destitute 
|| children honest women and valuable members of so- 
ciety. What are subscriptions for one or two or 
| three years to such an institution, if they are to be 
| withdrawn at the termination of that period? No- 
| thing, sir—worse than nothing! Why should you 
| take a few little girls of three or four or five years, 
| and deliver them from want—from suffering—and 
the danger of contamination—for a short period on- 
ly, if they are afterward to be sent back to their 
| native haunts, to endure more from privation, because 
| they know und feel it to be privation—and to be cor- 
| rupted by vicious example, not counteracted by pre- 
| cepts of virtue and religion? If we contribute five 
| or ten dollars toward the support ofa man or woman 
| for one or two or three years, and then discontinue 
| our bounty, we do well—for we have bestowed up- 
| on him many comforts which he would not otherwise 
have possessed—have ‘made many an hour delight- 
tul,to him,which but for us, might have been spent in 
{actual misery. But, sir, if we take an orphan girl 
| three or four years of age, from the street, or any 
other place in which we know she suffers from pri- 
vation, and in which we know she must become de- 
praved, in consequence of vicious examples—if we 
feed and clothe ber from our abundance, and culti- 
| vate the powers of her mind and capacities of her 
| heart, until they begin to put forth their flowers— 
|then send her back to be pinched by hunger and 
cold, and to become as disssolute and wretched as 
| the companions from whom we selected her—we do 
| not well—but sin in the sight of heaven and against 
|our own consciences. Now this is precisely what 
| this system of the secession of subscribers amounts 
| to, for the Asylum now contains twelve little girls, 
| who,if the subscribers should withdraw their names, 
‘inust be sent back to the depths from which they 
| were drawn up, or must be supported by the board 
| of managers—who, I have every reason to believe, 
from a knowledge of their characters, would not 
shrink from the performance ofthis part of their du- 
ty—but would execute it with the same fidelity that 
they have manifested hitherto, as agents for the so- 
ciety which eleci#d them. 

I have nothing to do with the concerns of this 
society, and am interested in it only as I feel a deep 
interest in every thing calculated to melivrate the 
condition of my fellow creatures, or to add strength 
to our political institutions, by raising the standard 
of morality and religion amongst our citizens. 

Atte, 
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GAMBLING HOUSES. 


I am exceedingly obliged to the author. 
ment is unanswerable. N. 


His argu- | 


Mr. Neat—lI know your motto to be “ the great. | 
est good of the greatest number,”’ and believing that my 
plan will forward the public good, I have taken the lib- | 
erty to propose it for your consideration. | 

It is, that the legislature shall license gambling | 
houses, and that the proceeds shall be appropriated for | 
moral or religious purposes—or for any public objects | 
the legislature may deem worthy of patronage. 

I know that to some this may at first appear objec- | 
tionable, but I trust I shall be able to remove all oppo- | 
sition, or at anyrate show its unreasonableness. And 
first, the moral and intelligent legislature of Maine, by | 
repeated acts, have authorized gambling by lotteries fur | 
the public good. This shows they have no objections to 
gambling in the abstract. 

The propriety of gambling then being proved by | 
legislative enactment, let us see if good reasons cannot | 
be urged why this system of raising money for the pub- | 
lic good, by pandering to the vices of the citizens, may 
not be further extended. I for one admire consistency, 
and it looks rather strange to see the legislature estab- | 
lish lotteries, while with the next page they are impo- | 
sing fines and penalties on the poor sinner with cards, | 
&c. If gambling is beneficial, (and the legislature say | 
it is,) I should wish the benefits to be generally diffused. | 
The law as it now stands, is unequal, unjust, and what | 


| and persevering industry. 


THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


If we forbear writing until our productions shall be 


|| pronounced faultless, we shall never begin. Difficulties 


are to be overcome in every undertaking, or success is 


|| impossible. It is praiseworthy to endeavour to equal or 


excel competitors ; but much is requisite to attain a me- 
diocrity ; and until that is gained, a bigher stand is hope- 
less, We must ascend the hill of science by patient 
In writing, we seek our own 
improvement, and if at the same time we contribute in 
any degree to the advantage of our fellow beings, an am- 
ple reparation is made for océasional ridicule. But it is 
a needless torture, imposed upon ourselves, to meditate 
upon the probable censure with which our essays may be 


|| welcomed, and an unwarrantable gratification to indulge 


in their imaginary favorable reception. They will prob- 


|| ably pass unnoticed, or if read, soon be forgotten. A 


sensitive mind deprecates the discovery of errors which 
have no existence. If his correcting examination has al- 
lowed expressions to escape, which upon mature consid- 
eration, he would have erased or amended, groundiess is 
his fear of displeasing the general reader; and on the 


other hand he will be subject to perpetual disappoint- | 


ments, if he expect commendation from those who read 
for amusement. Ifthe tyro in authorship look for the 


| judgeinent of the few, he must inure himself to support 


with patience continual and repeated corrections. He 
must discard self-estimation, and accustom himself to ex- 
amine his own writings with the severe scrutiny of a critic 
whose hopes depend uponthe discovery of blemishes. As 
in our lives, if desirous of knowing and correcting errors, 


eigen : / ; we should learn our failings from an enemy who admits | 
is still worse, enti-republican. Unequal, because it iM- || no palliating circumstance, so improvement in writing )| 
poses severe penalties on one class of gamblers, from || should follow the infliction of the critic’s lash. Not that i 
} 
! 
| 





which another is entirely exempt. Unjust, because it || criticism is exclusively the exposer of errors ; but where- 
deprives the winner of his fair winnings. Anti-republi- | ever faults are discoverable (and few writings are free || 
can, because it establishes a privileged class—giving to | frown them) it is its duty to designate them, while the 
the lottery gentry an exclusive monopoly—a legislative || beauties of the work (if there be any) are properly ex- 

patent to gamble. The difference between gambling by || hibited. He whose w ritings obtain the examination of || 
cards and by lotteries, is about as great as that between || the qualified, impartial critic, need not despair, though he 


intoxication produced by drinking brandy or N. E. rum, \ be roughly handled ; but devoting himselt to the correct- \\ 
and it certainly would be rather hard to imprison the to- || ing of his faults, should endeavour to obviate, in future, | 


per, whose love of N. E. rum had led him astray, while || an occasion for animadversion.—Unless he can bring him- | 
the brandy tippler is permitted to go on his way rejoicing. || self to present his essays with a desire to learn their im- 
I trust all see the hardships under which poor card perfections, patiently receive reproof, and resolutely ap- 
gamblers labour. Now, by removing all obstructions— \ ply hiinself to amendment, he ought to restrict their pe- 
by licensing gambling-houses—an¢ repealing these per- || rusal to himself and his flatterers. Marcus. 
secuting statutes—all would stand alike. Every gambler || 
could pocket his earnings, in whatever mode acquired. || 
bad aye renee would be eae rer And I doubt || Very honest and fair.—N. 
not but that in a short time you would see licensed gam- || r a 1 , x 
bling houses as numerous on bestary offices, and that the i A SEARR SATEEN E OF HENSE: 


beneficia: effects would be as generally felt and ac- || My parents lived in the country and had a multitude i 
knowledged. X. Y. || of children: my Mother appeared anxious to have her 
|| children clothed and well fed, but she never troubled 
P. S. I suppose there would be no difficulty about || herself about the cultivation of their minds.—My Fath- | 
appropriating the funds arising from licenses. Our canal || er was of a different disposition, yet he was so much | 
concerns—or bridge establishinents—or academies— || abroad, that I gained but very little from his company. 1 || 


would like the proceeds,—or they might go to increase || grew up, for I cannot say that I was brought up. I might || 
the ministerial funds. 


Nothwithstanding the old adage, || have grown upas ignorant as an Ourang Outang,had it not || 
that the partaker is as bad as the thief—I never knew || been for that unaccountable propensity in our sex, which 


| cepts or good examples. 


Ue 


| —I never would study grammar, if 1 were you, said Miss 
| Elizabeth, I think it a very dull and apiedoreation study, 
| and I am very sorry that | have spent my time im study- 
| ing anything so useless, continued she. This quite 
| couraged me for about a week, when it happened to pop 
into my head, that she did not in reality think it a use- 
less, stupid study ; but that she merely told me se to dis 
courage me; for fear that I should know as mucb as her- 
| self—The old Nick could not have stopped me from 
studying it then, and at it I went in good earnest—in less 
|| than a week I had my grammar,rules and all, comuitted 
|| to memory. 
Soon after I commenced the study of grammar, our 
|| master, my rival, and several others met at *s 
|| in the evening ; the next day one of Mr ’s daugh- 
|| ters said to me, what have you done to afftont Miss Eliz 
1 abeth. Nothing, said], that 1 know of, why do you ask. 
|| Because answered » last evening she tried to make 
i you appear in the worst light possible. The Master said 
|| @ great deal in your fayour—said he ceuld hardly believe 
|| it possible for any one to commit se much to memory in so 
short time as you did; that you always studied as it 
|| you were studying for your life ; and that he thought 














| you very good-tempered, for you always appeared se - 


cheerful and pleasant.—-Well, she may learn fast, said 
, Miss E. for they say she sits up studying tid midnight, 

and always gets up before day ; as for her being good- 
natured, 1 don’t think she has wit enough te be other- 
wise ; she is always a laughing—and let you do or say 
| what you will to her,it’s all the same,she only laughs at 

it. Although this agonized my feelings at the time, it 
did me no harm, for it fired my ambition. I was deter- 
mined that my literary attainments should equal those of 
my rival. But my parents were poor and had a large 
family ; of course my advantages were not very great.— 


\| If I had only been a man, thought I, I weuld not have 
|, wished for wealth ; I could have made that, and also 
| have made myself equal to the proudest in the land. It 


seemed as if my soul would have burst its bounds at the 
thought of being confined ina woman’s frame. I took a 


| view of the women of our neighbourhood, they . seemed 


to me to be troiting round and round, cay after day, over 


|| the same,tracks like a horse in a bark mill. | had rather 


die, I thought, than be so stupid. 
I was quite discouraged fora short time. I saw that 


| men, if they were born in a humble station, could rise out 


of it, could make their fate, and be anything that they 
chose to be,—but that women, instead of making their 


| fates, were compelled to be just what their fates had 


made them. °*Tis not in my nature to be discouraged 
long at a time ; and because I could not have every ad- 
vantage in the world, I was not so simple as to neglect 
‘to improve the few that I possessed. Many of my dis- 
advantages proved of real use to me.* I have no reason 
now to be dissatisfied with my lot, or with myself. 1 had 
no friend, no mother to guide me; I have been taught 
more by bitter suffering and sad experience, than by pre- 
When | feel what I am, and 
think what I might have been,I cannot help exclaiming, 


any 80 squeamish as to refuse accepting the 15 per cent. 
arising from the lotteries. There might be licensed of- 
fices, and one or two commissioners to superintend the 
business. And now-a-days the discovery of a new office 
is deserving a premium. 

One word more. I take it, that no one feels asha- 
med when he goes into a lottery office to buy a ticket. 
It wouldthen be equally reputable, (though the difler- 
ence in principle is not very perceptible now) for a man 
to visit gambling houses. But after all-—the income— 


the incume—is the thing ; and I believe this would be | 


more profitable than lotteries, for the State—if well at- 


tended—besides putting gambling im all its branches on 
a more reputable footing. 


For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 


_., He that considers how little he dwells upon the condition of other % 
will learn how litite the attention of others is aitracted by himself.” 


Many are deterred from writing, by the considera- 
tion that they subject themselves to ridicule ; but to such 
modest sensibility a consolation is afforded in this senti- 
ment of Johnson—for however frivolous our writings may 
be, they are condemned to oblivion, equally with such as 
appear to us conducive to the improvgment of mankind. 
In trath, among desultory retiders, many read merely to 
pass away time, some for amusement ; and a few only 
for profit and instruction, A modest writer is therefore 
safe on all sides.—If not too prosing, he may be called 
upon to waste the time or amuse the leisure hours of the 
gay and the indolent, while the few who think and rea- 
son will pardon the unmeaning trash for the sake of an 
occasional good sentiment or well expressed truism. 


|| prompts them to do whatever they are forbidden to do. | ag =e Won sg my re ae 

|| My Mother, as soon asI was large enoughto go to) : Os ; 

school, had some pretence for keeping me at home every | 
day, to pick up chips, rock the cradle, and play with a | 

| younger child, keep the chickens oyt, &c. which raised | 

|| such a desire in me to go, that nothing could stop me. |) , : 

| | took the liberty to run off to school when my mother || There are two things at which we never should 

'| told me to stay at home ; she threatened to whip me for | be angry—occurrences which wecan help, and those 

|| my disebedience—I told her, that I had rather be whipt | which we cannot help. 

| every day than to stay at home from school. i was hap- || Those who know not the sweets of industry, 

| py as happy could be, running to school barefooted and | may obtain wealth—but they cannot enjoy it. 

|| bare-headed or only a handkerchief tied on my head, and | 

| as proud as a queen, when at the head of my class.— || 


|| The same unaccountable propensity, which prompted me || 


The YANKEE AND Boston Literary GazerTreE is 
' 


| to go to school, prompted me also to learn. Our next neigh-|| published every Wednesday morning, for the Proprie- 
| bours were much wealthier than my father. I perceived ‘| tor, by. JAMES ADAMS, Jr. at No. 60, Congress- 
I that they were afraid that I should make better .mprove- | Street, Boston, and at the Office of Day & FRASER, 
|| ment than their children ; their oldest girl was six years | Exchange Street, Portland. 2 coe 

| older than myself; she had been at a boarding-school | All communications to be directed, post-paid, either 
|| three years, and ‘seemed more like an upstart City-Miss, ‘| toJouw NEAL, Portland, orto the Publisher, Boston. 
than like an honest country girl. She always appeared | No books nor newspapers to be sent to Portland, unless 
to think twice before she spoke, and never spoke improp- | they are intended particularly for the Senior Editor. 

erly ; all her words came out, like rolls out of a carding- §@TERMS—Turee dollars a year, or rHRee dol- 
machine, in a moderate, proper manner. When I was | lars rirt¥ cenTs, if not paid in advance. The propri- 
thirteen years old, I had the name of being the best | etor reserve to themselves the right of continuing oF 
reader in school; notwithstanding this, I regarded Miss || discontinuing their paper to delinquent subscribers, till 
Elizabeth (the upstart Miss) as a rival, because she had || arrearages are paid up. 

studied many things that 1 knew nothing about. omar 

: AGENTS. 

We did not generally have more than four months || pontpaND—John Neal, senior edicor. BALIMORE— Fielding 
school in a year, two cymes in the summer ee two - i] Lucas a x AT ORES, Give) Congo Wi. Sept, Comnsete — 
the winter ; the school house was more than a mile || FREEPORT—Euoch Hanington. EJ ae vies 2° OBiex of 
from our house ; the distance, the cold and bad roads ay ay wally Bin IY ew yang re teed 
prevented me from going more than half of the time in || £. Liuell. HUNTER'S HALL, Va. George W. G.Browne P. M. 
the winter. When I was fourteen I had not begun to | 
study grammar, and I said to Miss Elizabeth, one day, 
I think that it is time for me to begin to study grammar. | 





*I dare say so. It is ever the ease.--Ed. 
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